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COMMENCEMENT OF STUDY COURSE. 


in response to many requests, and to 
suggestions made to us by officers of the 
Labour Party, we commence in this 
issue a definite course of training for 
election agents. In the few remaining 
months before the General Election the 
Labour Party must place in the field 
sufficient qualified and capable men and 
women to conduct the 500 or 600 con- 
tests in which the Party will be engaged. 
Among the readers of the “‘L.O.” are 
many who are capable of con- 
ducting elections save for a little more 
guidance and some specific training, 
and we hope by means we now 
announce to do something to supply the 
Party’s need. 


We shall endeavour to compress into 
this short course as much, but not any 
more, information as seems to us that 
it is essential agents should possess. If 
for the sake of correciness of state- 
ment, some seemingly unnecessary 
details may be given, we shall ‘seek 
‘compensation in the thought that every 
full time election agent in the Party ts 
also a reader of this journal, and may 
find profit in refreshing his memory by 
veading these articles or trying out our 
questions. ! 

It is with great regret we have to 
decline the many suggestions that we 
should give individual tuition to those 
taking this Course. The limitations on 
the hon. Editor’s time absolutely pro- 
hibit the possibility of answering indi- 
widual queries or elaborating points 
through the post. 


—We have, however, decided to render 
one additional service. In each of the 
next three issues will be found a series 
of questions based on the articles 
written. Trainees will be at liberty to 
send us their written answers to these 


questions. These. we shall carefully 
peruse and return with one letter of 
criticism, and, if necessary, correction. 
For these services we shall charge a 
registration fee of two shillings to be 
sent with the first communication. One 
fee only will be charged. 

Answers to questions set by us musi 
be brief. At the-end of our third set, 
we shall be prepared to issue to each 
registered trainee, a fourth set of ques- 


tions based on the contents of the 
Labour Organiser for the past 12 
months. 


Persons whose answers to four sets 
of questions appear to us to evidence 
genuine knowledge of the subject will 
receive a written certificate from the 
Editor of the Labour Organiser to the 
effect they have completed a course of 
study through our pages and that, from 
a brief examination we have set, they 
appear to have attained a_ reasonable 
proficiency in the subject set. 

We believe our readers will welcome 
this announcement and we trust they 
will favour us by bringing the same 
immediately to the notice of their local 
Parties. 


The Writ of Election, 


Every Parliamentary election is con- 
ducted in pursuance of a writ issued 
through the office of the Clerk of the 
Crown in Chancery and addressed to 
the Returning Officer. A separate writ 
is issued for each constituency. The 
writ is a royal command to the Return- 
ing Cfficer ‘‘to cause election to be 
made. according co law, of . . . . Mem- 
bers (or Member) to serve in. Parlia- 
ment.”? (As to who are the Returning 
Officers and the powers and duties of 
same see article on the Ballot Act in 
this issue.) 
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At a General Election a royal pro- 
clamation is issued declaring the calling 
of a new Parliament and ordering che 
Lord Chancellor to issue the writs of 
election. 


At a By-election the Speaker issues 
his warrant to the Clerk of the Crown 
in Chancery, and the writ issues as a 
consequence thereon. If the House of 
Commons is siting the Speaker’s 
warrant is issued following a motion in 
the House. During a recess the Speaker 
has power, in certain circumstances, to 
issue his warrant on due notice being 
given in the Gazette. 


The writ is che official commence- 
ment of an Election. Under the 
Representation of the People Act, 1918, 
an Order in Council may be issued pro- 
viding that telegraphic notification of 
the issue of the writ shall serve the 
same purpose as the receipt of the writ. 
But no such Order in Council is at 
present_in force. 


At a General Election all elections 
must take place on the same day. The 
day fixed for nomination is the eighth 
day after the date of the Royal pro- 
clamation summoning the new Parlia- 
ment. The day fixed for the poll is the 
ninth day after nominations. 


At a By-election the dates for pro- 
ceedings differ in County and Borough 
constituencies. 


In a County Division nominations 
must take place not later than the ninth 
day after the Returning Officer receives 
the writ (see above re telegraphic noti- 
fication) with an interval of not less 
than three clear days between the 
“notice of election’? and nomination. 
The ‘‘notice of election’’ here referred 
to is the notice which must be given by 
the Returning Officer within two days 
after the day on which he receives the 
writ. This notice is required to state 
the day and hours during which nom- 
inations will be taken; where nomina- 
tion forms may be obtained and the 
date on which the poll will take place 
in the evenc of the election being con- 
tested. 


The poll*in a County Division must 
take place not less than six days or 
more than eight clear days after the 
day of nomination. 


In a Parliamentary Borough the 
returning officer's ‘notice of election’ 
must be given on the day he receives 


_days between the giving of this notice 


yee 


the writ (see above) or on the next day. 
There must be an interval of two clear 


and the nominations. The poll as in a 
County Division will take place not less 
than six or more than eight clear days 
after the day of nomination. 

ir all the abuve calculations Sundays, 
Christmas Day, Good Friday and any 
day set apart for a public feast or- 
thanksgiving must be excluded. 


The Candidate. 


A Parliamentary candidate must be a 
British subject and he must have 
attained full age before the day of 
nomination. Outside these limitations 
there are classes of persons disqualified 
from being elected either because of 
personal and bodily incapacicy or 
because they hold certain offices or rela- 
tionshigs with the Crown or alter- 
natively because of disqualification of a 
punitive character. 3 

Imbeciles, lunatics and the deaf and 
dumb fall in the first category. Peers, 
contractors in the public service, Judges 
and a large number of other servants of 
the Crown or holders of certain public 
offices fall in the second category. The 
third category includes bankrupts, 
felons and persons who have been found 
guilty of corrupt practices. 

The details of all these disqualifica- 
tions would take up considerable space 
and fortunately in practice questions 
rarely arise as to the qualification of 
an individual to be a candidate. 


No specific date or action is laid 
down by Act of Parliament to define 
the time when a_ person actually 
becomes a candidate. The law in fact 
assumes that a person may become a 
candidate before the day of nomination. 
Thus a candidate is entitled to the free 
use of a public elementary school within 
his constituency for the purpose of a 
public meeting at reasonable times 
between the receipt of the writ and the 
day of the poll. 


Actually a man’s own actions or 
expenditure decide the moment when a 
candidature begins. Selection © or 
adoption by a Local Party do not 
decide the date of the commencement 
of the conduct and management of an 
election. [For further information on 
this point see later articles on corrupt 
and illegal practices. ] : 
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Every candidate at a Parliamentary 
Election must employ an election agent, 
and on or before the day of nomination 
the name and address of the agent must 
be sent to the returning officer by 
or on behalf of the candidate. A candi- 
date may be~his own election agent, 
though this course is undesirable on 
Many grounds. Should however, a 
«andidate desire to so act his own name 
Must be communicated in like manner 
to the returning officer. 

A candidate is limited in the amount 
of money he may provide for an elec- 
tion, in the amount he may personally 
“spend, and in the purposes for which 
he may spend. [For a detailed analysis 
of a candidate’s position in relation to 
election expenses see “‘Labour Organ- 
iser’’ for June, 1928, page 111 or 
later articles in this series. | 

It is necessary for every candidate to 
keep a strict account of the amount of 
money provided by him or by others on 

his behalf for the purposes of the elec- 
“tion, for at a later date he will be 
“required to make a statutory declara- 
tion concerning the total of such 
amounts. He shouid also keep an 
account of his own personal expendi- 
“ture. Such expenditure will include the 
cost of travelling and hotel expenses, if 
any, in the constituency during the elec- 
tion, and it may include the rent of any 
‘house or lodgings taken by him 
‘temporarily for the purposes of the 
election. 
_. The candidate’s personal expenses 
will include the expenses of his private 
secretary, if any, and hospitality to 
friends visiting him in the constitu- 
-ency, but it should not include the 
expenses of speakers, which are charge- 
able as an election item under the Mis- 
cellaneous heading. Nor should a 
-candidate’s personal expenses include 
any item for the use of cars by other 
persons concerned in the election. 
Though an account is kept by the candi- 
date he will not be required to declare 
the items of -personal expenditure so 
“tong as his personal expenses do not 
exceed £100. Any personal expenses 
‘beyond £100 must be paid by the elec- 
tion agent and vouched for with receipts 
in the ordinarv way. 
- Every candidate musc now deposit 
the sum of Ar1so with the returning 
officer at the time of nomination. In 
the case of a constituency returning one 
‘or two Members he must poll one 


eighth of the total number of votes 
counted, excluding spoilt Ballot Papers, 
otherwise the deposit is not returnable. 
In a constituency returning more than 
two Members he must poll one eighth 
of che number of votes counted, divided 
by the number of Members to be 
elected. A person who becomes a 
candidate for more than one constitu- 
ency at a General Election is unable to 
recover his deposit in more than one 
constituency. When a_ candidate is 
elected his deposit is recurnable as 
soon as he has taken the oath as a 
Member, and in other cases, where the 
deposit is returnable, it should be paid 
as soon as practicable after the result 
of the election is declared. 

The candidate’s deposit may be made 
in any legal tender or with the consent 
of the returning officer in any other 
manner. 


During an election a candidate enjoys 
a privileged position. He, his propos- 
ers and seconders, and one other per- 
son only are admitted to the nomina- 
tions. He is admitted to the issue and 
opening of the ballot papers of absent 
voters, to the polling stations and to 
the counting. It is not strictly neces- 
sary for him to be sworn in to secrecy, 
though he lies, of course, under the 
same general prohibition not to disclose 
the secrets of the poll. By Ballot Act, 
Rule 51, ‘“‘a candidate may himselr 
undertake the duties which any agent 
of his if appointed might have under- 
taken, or may assist his agent in the 
performance of such duties, and may be 
present at any place at which his agent 
may, in pursuance of this Act, attend.”’ 

Where candidates become ‘‘joint 
candidates,’? which they may do as the 
result of using the same election agent, 
rooms or staff, or by paying the 
expenses out of a common election 
fund, there is a curtailmenc of the 
maximum which may be spent. Joint 
candidates are not entitled to a free 
postage each, and even if there are 
three of them only one free postal com- 
munication is permitted. 


Subject to the restriction just men- 
tioned, every candidate is entitled to 
send free of charge for postage one 
postal communication not exceeding 
two ounces in weight to each elector in 
his constituency. These communica- 
tions may be dispatched accually before 
a candidate is nominated but in such 


> 
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case security may be required by the 
postmaster against the event of such 
candidate not being nominated. Regula- 
tions are made concerning the tree 
postage by the Postmaster General and 
such regulations limit the size of postal 
packeis and the manner in which they 
are to be delivered to the postal 
authorities for posting. 


During the course of a contest the 
candidate will require (1) a form for the 
appointment of agent, (2) a form for 
notification to the Returning Officer of 
the name and address of the person 
appointed as election agenc; (3) a form 
for a statutory declaration concerning 
election expenses. These forms are to 
be found in the Labour Party election 
parcel and copies of same are repro- 
duced as a supplement to these articles. 


The Election Agent. 


The office of election agent is one 
created by the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Prevention Act, 1883, Section 
24, which says ‘‘that on or before the 
day of nomination a person shall be 
named by or on behalf of each candi- 
date as his agent for such election.’’ 


No specific qualifications are laid 
down, but any person is disqualified 
who has been within seven years pre- 
viously declared guilty of any corrupt 
practice by any competent tribunal. If 
a candidate having knowledge of such 
disqualification personally appoints such 
person as his agent his election would 
be void. 

No person can be appointed as elec- 
tion agent who is the partner or clerk 
to any returning officer, or the parcner 
or clerk to any other officer appointed 
by the returning officer. This excludes 
from the office of election agent the 
partners or clerks of those who may be 
appointed as presiding officers, poll 
clerks or counting assistants, and it is 
desirable to watch for breaches of this 
provision by one’s opponents. 


Although no express qualifications are 
laid down an election agent is assumed 
to have knowledge of the legal require- 
ments of his office, and ignorance of 
these requirements will be no excuse 
for any offence committed. 


The election agent is required 
(C.1.P.P.A, Section 22 (b)) to take all 
reasonable means for preventing the 


commission of corrupt and illegal prac- 
tices. He is also bound to render 
faithful service to his candidate and to 
advise him honestly. 


a 
The appointment of an_ election 
agent should be the first step taken by 
a candidate in the conduct and manage- 
ment of the election, for no sub-agent, 
clerk, messenger, polling or counting 
agent may be engaged by the candidate 
except through the election agent, nor 
must any expenses be incurred 
account of holding public meetings or 
issuing advertisements, circulars or 
publications. It is thus practically” 
impossible to legally take any serious 
step in an election until the agent is 
appointed. The name and address of 
the agent must be notified to 
returning officer on or before the day 
of nomination. It is extremely desir- 
able to make this notification directly 
it is definitely known that the writ is 
being issued. . 


It is not absolutely necessary that the 
candidate should himself notify the 
returning officer. The name and address 
of the agent is to be ‘“‘declared 
writing by the candidate or some othe 
person on his behalf to the returning” 
officer’’ on or before the day of nomina- 
tion. The wording of the stacute implies 
definite authorisation by the candidate 
such as might be given in extreme cases 
to a private secretary, a solicitor or per- 
son in like capacity, but the notification 
should only be given by some person 
on behalf of the candidate where physi+ 
cal incapacity prevents the candidate 
from appending his own signature. The 
notification to the returning officer is a 
written declaration, and the provisions 
of the statute are not the same as those 
applying to an agent’s appointment. An 
agent’s appointment is made by hi 
being ‘‘named’’ by, or on behalf of the 
candidate,—not necessarily in writing, 
though a written appointment ought 
never to be dispensed with. In notify 
ing the returning officer the agent's 
name and place of abode should be 
given together with the address (gen= 
erally the central Commitcee Room 
which is to serve during, and after th 
election, for the receipt of official com 
munications and claims. 


An agent’s appointment may be 
revoked during an election and another 
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however, done by the agenc prior to 
revocation of his appointment are bind- 
ing on the candidate. 

An election agent may be honorary 
or he may be paid. A payment for ser- 
vices to the election agent is referred 
to as his ‘‘fee,’? but if any fee is paid 
higher than a sum of £75 in County 
constituencies, or £50 in Borough 
constituencies, such excess must be 
accounted as part of the expenses of the 
election in respect to which a limit of 
total is provided. 

The functions of the election agent 
extend for a period after the election 
and do not cease until the declaration of 
expenses has been made or until every 
matter connected with payment for the 
election has been cleared up. 

The election agent must keep strict 
account of all monies received and of 
monies expended. To this end it is 
desirable to open a banking account and 
to provide and keep a set of account 
books showing the daily expenditure, 
authorisations -and bills incurred. He 
must fulfil to the letter every require- 
ment of the Corrupt and [legal Prac- 
tices Prevention Acts and require that 
every one whose services he accepts 
shall do the same. (For particulars of 
corrupt practices see article on election 
expenses in later issue.) 

The election agent. must himself 
appoint any necessary sub-agents, clerks, 
messengers or polling clerks employed 
for payment, except in so far as any 
sub-agents appointed are permitted to 
themselves appoint clerks, messengers 
or polling agents. He must employ no 
other persons whatsoever. Sub-agents 
may only be employed in county con- 
stituencies, 

The names and addresses of any sub- 
agents appointed by the election agenc 
must be notified in writing to the 
returning officer one clear day before the 
poll. The latter officer gives public 
notice of the names and addresses of 
these persons as in the case of the elec- 
tion agent. In practice it is desirable to 
send in these notifications at the earliest 
possible moment after nominations. 

The election agent by himself, or 
through a sub-agent, must engage all 
Committee Rooms and authorise every 
expense on account of holding public 
meetings or issuing advertisements, cir- 
culars or publications. Every payment 
in respect of expenses incurred in the 
conduct and management of the elec- 


| 


tion must be paid by the agent himself, 
either in person, or through a sub- 
agent. 

The law permits a candidate to enter 
into contracts whereby expenses are 
incurred; but not contracts in respect 
of the appointment of polling clerks, 
sub-agents, clerks or messengers or for 
Committee Rooms or on accounc of 
holding public meetings, issuing cir- 
culars, advertisements or publications. 
It, however, does not permit the candi- 
date to pay the bills for any contracts 
he may incur and this minor complica- 
tion of the law should be ever present 
in the mind of both candidate and 
agent. The general rule should be that 
contracts of whatever nature should be 
made by the agent alone. 

The election agent must be sworn in 
to secrecy before the opening of the poll 
and he must see that every officer 
appointed by him to attend at the pol- 
ling station or the proceedings at the 
count is likewise sworn in before the 
opening of the poll. In practice facili- 
ties for swearing in are frequently 
afforded by the returning officers, but it 
is sufficient if the agent and his staff are 
duly sworn in and carry with them their 
letters of appointmenc and = sworn 
declarations. There appears to be no 
right on the part of the returning officer 
to demand that these documents be 
given up though they should be produced 
when demanded ac the appropriate time. 

It is the agent's duty to see that hi 
candidate benefits by the privilege of 
holding public meetings (during the 
period between the receipt of the writ 
and che day of the poll) in any public 
elementary school within the constitu- 
ency for the sole charge of the actual 
and necessary expenses incurred in the 
preparation of the room and for warm- 
ing, lighting and cleaning. It is cus- 
tomary also to supply candidates with a 
free copy of the register and it is the 
election agent’s business to enquire after 
this. 

The election agent should 
himself at the earliest opportunity of 
list of polling places. Advance infor 
tion is generally obtainable from the 
returning officer together with a nu 
ber of the printed public notices on pay: 
ment of a small fee. 

The election agent and one other per: 
son appointed by him is entitled to 
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(Continued on page 35.) 
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- LABOUR AGENTS CO TO SEE A 
PRINTING WORKS, 

The South Wales and South-Western 
District of the Labour Registration and 
Election Agents’ held their quarterly 
meeting on the 18th January at Cardiff. 
The attendance justified a departure 
from the customary method of pro- 
cedure. 

The morning session was devoted— 
after receiving coffee and biscuits kindly 
provided by Mr. T. C. Morris, National 
Agent (Wales) at the Co-op. Cafe—to 
visiting the premises of the Cardiff 
Printers, Ltd., a co-operative printing 
establishment based on the Co-partner- 
ship of the Workers. This firm has 
been in existence for 8} years and, not- 
withstanding the general trade depres- 
sion which exists in South Wales, it 
has maintained its position in trade and 
improved its financial status. Each 
Agent was presented with a Souvenir 
by the genial and efficient Manager- 
Secrecary, Mr. Chas. L. Follett, show- 
ing the development of the venture and 
the progress maintained. 

On being shown over the various 
' departments the agents soon realised the 
spirit animating the workers, all of 
whom were very courteous and willing 
to make the agents feel that they had 
benefited by their visit. The work in 
each of the departments was very 
interesting and explained in detail, and 
each visitor went away profited by the 
visit and with che impression that it 
-was all very simple when you knew 
how to do it. 

At the afternoon session the agents 
concerned themselves ‘with the usual 
business affecting agents in their work 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. A. 
Townley. An interesting report was 
given by Mr. C. C. Jones relative to the 
difficulties of Boro’ Secretaries due to 
the passing of-the Tory Trade Union 
Act and the transition from Trade 
Union financial supporc to Individual 
Membership. 

Problems affecting agents provided a 
very useful and sustained discussion, 
and was agreed the most interesting 
item of the agenda. Each one present 
-undoubtedly reaped some fruit from 
the experiences of others in surmount- 
ing difficulc problems which beset the 
path of election agents, thus enabling 
them to make more certain steps in 
the development of efficiency in the 
organisation for the coming fight. 
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Correspondents are required to give 
their full name and address, not, how- 
ever, necessarily for publication. Replies 
from general correspondents cannot be 
given through the post. It is imperative 
that where a reply depends on a state- 
ment of fact (such, for instance, as 
qualification of an elector to be on the 
register), the fullest information should 
be given. 


Vehicle for Fetching Up. 


Question. I should like your advice 
as to whether a commercial lorry (not 
licensed for carrying passengers) can be 
used during a Parliamentary election for 
conveying electors to the poll. 

For instance, a friend with a build- 
er’s or coal merchant’s business might 
offer the use of one of his lorries (a 
ton Ford for example). Should we 
accept the use of it? Of course if it was 
licensed for carrying passengers, we 
could not do so. If it was nor so 
licensed, I assume that the owner would 


be liable for carrying passengers with-. 


out a license. But would he or the 
Agent, be breaking Election Law? In 
any case would it be wise to accept such 
an offer? 


Answer. There appears to be no 
reason why the commercial lorry men- 
tioned by our correspondence should not 
be used for conveying voters to the poll. 

With regard to the use of an un- 
licensed vehicle for the purpose of 
fetching up voters the C.I.P.P.A. pro- 
vides that ‘‘no person shall be liable to 
pay any duty or to take ouc a license 
for any carriage by reason only of such 
carriage being used without payment or 
_promise of payment for the conveyance 
of electors to or from the poll at an 
election.”’ 

It is generally held that this clause 
permits the use of an unlicensed motor 
car on polling day, though the point is 
not entirely free from doubt. An un- 
licensed car cannot be used on any other 
day and not on polling day for the can- 
didate’s or agent’s use, or except for the 
purpose of conveying voters. In many 
places it is the custom co draw the 
attention of the police to the fact that a 
certain car is unlicensed and to state 
the use co which it is being put. In 
other places the election agent provides 
the driver with a declaration that the 
car is being used solely for the convey- 


ance of voters to and from the poll, and 
is therefore exempt from license. The 
driver will, of course, require his driving 
licease. 


Disqualification of Custodian. 


Question. Our parish is about to 
amalgamate with the neighbouring 
Borough of . - , and in con- 
sequence an election of three councillors 
is to be held. One of our possible can- 
didates is custodian of the Parish 
Library, for which he receives a small 
wage which includes rent for the use 
of the room in which the books, etc., 
are kept. Some time ago he was nom- 
inated for the Parish Council, but an 
objection was lodged and sustained on 
the ground that he was a paid servant 
of the Parish. The Library is now 
being taken over by the County Educa- 
tion Committee and he is to continue in 
charge of the library as a servant of,thac 
body. We are expecting the opposition 
to object again, so would be very glad 
of your opinion as to whether he can 
be disqualified, and for any information 
how we should meet the objection. 


Answer. It would appear from the 
above stacement of facts that in future 
the suggested candidate will be an 
employee of the County Education Com- 
mittee and not of the Borough to which 
his parish is being amalgamated, and 
to which body he desires to become a 
candidate. On these facts he does not 
appear to us to be disqualified from 
being a candidate or being elected to 
the Council of the Borough. 


Town's Poll on Clauses 
Withdrawn. 


Question. I should be extremely 
obliged if you could furnish me with the 
following information. 


The . . . . Corporation is promoting 
a Parliamentary Bill, an omnibus Bill. 
Included in this omnibus Bill are pro- 
visions for the purchase of the Water 
Supply for the City, which is now in 
the hands of a private company. The 
General Purposes Committee of the 
Council rejected the proposal to acquire 
the undertaking, and decided to have it 
removed from the Bill. At the Statutory 


Public Meeting of Ratepayers this was 
confirmed. 


It is likely that a special meeting of 
(Concluded on page 33.) 
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Instal the ADDRESSOGRAPH now and save TIME, 
LABOUR and EXPENSE in communicating with the 


Electors. hee. < 

MODEL H2. PRINTS 

800 to 1,000 FROM METAL TYPE 
Addresses THROUGH A RIBBON 


per Hour. 


EFFICIENCY IS ENSURED — SPEED IS SECURED — 
ACCURACY IS ATTAINED — ECONOMY IS EFFECTED 


Alddressoofaph 


The “Labour Organiser’ says:—There are ci:culars to electors, delegates, workers, 
sellevs, etc., and in every well-ordered agent’s cffice lists running into several 
hundred names are in ccnstant use. We are surprised that more is not made of the 
opportunities for reducing rovtine work, 

An addressing machine is net an expensive item, and it certainly saves its ccst 
over and over again. The “Addressogranh” is cne of the soundest machines cn the 
market, and remarkable value fer money. We strongly advise our readers to make 
some enquiries concerning this adaptable time-saver and to ask for a trial of one 
of the machines, 


Political Agents and Secretaries should send a postoard for illustrated booklet. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH LIMITED 


Showroom: 79 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holbo-n 4146 (2 lines). 
Head Office and Works: Grance Road, Willasden Green, N.W.10, 
Telephone: Willesden 1330 (3 lines). 
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THE MACHINERY OF ELECTIONS 


BEING A SIMPLE EXPLANATION OF THE BALLOT ACT AND 
KINDRED ENACTMENTS. 


By tHe Epiror. 
ARTICLE I. 


Magna Charta and Habeas Corpus 
are truly spoken of as the foundations 
of British parliamentary and _ civil 
liberty. But to establish the political 
democracy, faulty though it be, which 
has developed in this country as a result 
of the first of these great liberations, 
other groups of Acts were necessary. 
These enactments include the Fran- 
@hise Acts about which we _ have 
already wricten and that group of Acts 
which have set up the machinery of 
voting, the central pivot of which is the 
Ballot Act, 1872. 

With the completion of the new 
register the lasc word that matters has 
_been said regarding the franchises; at 
any rate so far as the General Election 
is concerned.. Our method of voting 
now becomes all important to thousands 
of election workers and in particular 


_to readers of this paper. 


But, unfortunately, for the enquirer, 
it is not possible to go into any book- 
shop and order a volume which will 
tell all, or anything like all, that one 

desires to know about che Ballot Act, 
and its kindred laws. Nor is it possible 
~to walk into H.M. Stationers and order 
the Act or any of the other Acts and 
walk away with the consciousness that 
‘instruction and illumination rests in 
one’s pocket. It has not been the way 
of British lawgivers to make things so 
easy. The Ballot Act, in fact, is itself 
“an excoriated fragment which is neither 
the beginning or the end of the law 
upon the subject. Fully a third of the 
Act stands repealed. Besides this there 
are a number of amendments of detail 
in unexpected Acts of Parliament and 
an almost endless series of variations 
prescribed for Municipal and other 
Local Government elections. The latter 
vary among themselves and are not 
‘uniform for all classes of Local Govern- 
‘ment Elections. 
It is to guide the enquirer, and even 
‘to help the expert, through this 
Jabyrinth of law that these articles are 
conceived. And to make the macter 
‘clearer the earlier articles in this series 


will deal exclusively with the machin- 
ery of voting at Parliamentary Elec- 
tions. Later in the year we shall deal 
with Ballot Act procedure in Municipal 
Elections and this will be followed by a 
treatment of the position in other Local 
Government Elections. If before our 
later articles are published the enquirer 
desires to study for himself the differ- 
ences that exist in the machinery of 
voting between Parliamentary and 
other elections he might look up the 
following lists of Acts.—Municipal Cor- 
porations Act, 1882; Local Government 
Act, 1894 (and seven or eight Orders 
in Council made thereunder); and the 
London Government Act, 1899. 

We are aware that che seeker after 
concise and simple facts will not desire 
harrying references to. Acts and 
schedules, or sections and sub-sections. 
But these articles are written both for 
the learner and the advanced practi- 
tioner, and though it is by no means 
necessary that the latter should be a 
walking encyclopedia of legal know- 
ledge it is necessary that he should know 
where to find Acts and facts and the 
precise state of the law. Therefore, 
tiresome though it is to the beginner, I 
must recapitulate the Acts of Parlia- 
ment that matter, with a brief sum- 
mary of their contents, after which -we 
will return to the beginning and treat 
the subject in a simpler manner. 

Taking a general view of the related 
enactments which we are to examine 
and excluding from our consideration a 
whole series of Acts of Parliament 
relating to Parliamentary qualifications, 
dissolutions, writs, and so forth—con- 
stitutional matters outside the scope of 
these articles—we shall find that there 
yet survive, from the days of open 
voting, useful relics of Acts whose main 
provisions have long since been 
repealed. Thus the Great Reform Act 
of 1832 vet lives in two or three clauses ; 
the Parliamentary Registration Act of 
1843 remains of great importance ; and 
Acts of 1&s2 and 1867 also contribute 
to the foundations on which the Ballot 
Act was laid. 
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The latter Act, which we shall con- 
sider in detail presently, was in the 
beginning a hesitant venture which 
received the royal assent on the 18th 
July, 1872. The Act was to continue in 
force only to the 31st December, 1880, 
‘unless Parliamenc otherwise deter- 
mined.’? Each year until 1918 the 
Ballot Act figured in the ‘‘Expiring 
Laws Continuation Bill.’’ In the latter 
year it was made permanent. Certain 
other Acts which were at the same time 
repealed had lain dormant on the 
Statute Book with the proviso that they 
were ‘‘to revive’? should, in any year, 
the Ballor Act cease to be renewed. 


From 1872 to 1918, with the exception 
of the Hours of Polling Acts and the 
variations for Local Government Elec- 
tions above referred to, Parliament 
appears to have been satisfied with the 
m chinery it had created, and to have 
devoted its attention more to the task 
ol securing purity at Elections by suc- 
cessive Corrupt Practices Acts. In 1918 
the great electoral changes brought 
about by the Representation of the 
Peoples Act necessarily added to and 
varied the machinery of voting. The 
Economy (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Act of 1926 was the latest contributor 
to change, though ‘*Orders in Council” 
(which were not possible under the 
Ballot Act, 1872) now issue under the 
R.P. Act, 1918, and latterly certain 
minor details have been altered by these 
means. 

Now we will take these Acts seria- 
tim and summarise their contents. 

Reform Act, 1832. Shining through 
the battle dust of nearly too years, two 
fragments of this epoch making Act 
come down to us to reflect the condi- 
tions of those days. Thus, Sections 7o 
and 76 (by the grace of God, un- 
repealed !), lay it down that Returning 
Officers must adjourn, but not close the 
Poll ac any place where the proceedings 
at any Election are interrupted or 
obstructed by riot or open violence. 
The Returning Officers or any person 
who “wilfully contravenes or disobeys 
the provisions of this Act or any of 
them”? (they all are dead save this aged 
couple and Section 66) are to be liable 
for the penal sum of £500! 

Parliamentary Registration Act, 1843. 
Ninety sections of this Act are repealed, 
but eleven remain that are of some 
importance. This act preserves the 


indubitable right of any person to vote 
without inquisition or the taking of any 
oath except one which is prescribed 
and only to be put to a voter when 
demanded by a candidate or his polling 
agent. The same _ section proscribes 
two questions which may be put to the 
voter, if required, on behalf of any 
candidate. These questions remained 
the only questions which a voter was 
required to answer until the Represen- 
tation of the People Act, 1918, added 
further questions designed to meet the 
altered franchises. The same Act 
enacts that no vote is to be rejected 
unless the answers to the enquiries 
show that the person has no title (this 
word does not mean ‘‘qualification”’ to 
be registered) to vote or unless he 
refuses to answer or to be sworn. And 
the Returning Officer is expressly dis- 
allowed from making at any time in the 
exercise of his functions anything in the 
nature of a “‘scrutiny.”” It is under this 
Act that polling agents are appointed for 
the purpose of detecting personation. 
Other provisions empower the Recurn- 
ing OfMicer to order persons into custody 
charged with personation. In fact, it 
is t. this Act that one looks both for the 
procedure in detecting personation and 
the means to secure its prevention or 
punishment: 


16 and 17 Victoria, Chapter 68. 
Among the sundry surviving provisions 
of this Act is a section that no poll is 
to be taken at any inn, hoel, tavern, 
public house or other premises licensed 
for the sale of beer, wine or spirits ; or 
in any booth, hall, room or other place 
directly coramunicating therewith unless 
by the consent of all the Candidates 
expressed in writing, 

30 and 31 Victoria, Chap. 102. This 
is one of the older Representation of 
the People Acts of which several clauses 
survive. The principal ones for our 
purpose are two in number. Section 37 
stipulates that the Returning Officer is, 
wherever practicable, to have a buildi 
or a room instead of erecting a booth as 
vee done so frequently in the earlier 

ays. 


Section 50 contains the valuable pro- 
vision that no Returning Officer, hi 
deputy, partner or clerk of either 
them is to act as agent for any can 
date—a provision which Section 11 
the Ballot Act extends to Presiding 
Officers, clerks, etc., appointed by 
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Returning Officer, and to their partners 
or clerks. 


Ballot Act, 1872. 


This brings us co the Ballot Act 
itself, a measure open to the serious 
criticism that the judges have inter- 
preted more than half its contents to 
be “‘directory.”’ That is to say, chat 
though the Act lays down in precise 
detail the procedure of voting, and the 
duties and rights of officers and agents, 
all such proceedings have been held to 
be subject to an ‘‘absolute’’ enaccment 
in the body of the Bill which reads as 
follows :— 


“No election shall be declared 
invalid by reason of a non-compliance 
with the rules contained in the First 
Schedule to this Act, or any mistake 
in the use of the Forms in the Second 
Schedule to this Act, if it appears to 

' the tribunal having cognizance of the 
question that the election was con- 
ducted in accordance with the prin- 
ciples laid down in the body of this 
Act, and that such non-compliance or 
mistake did not affect the result of 
the election.” 


To put the matcer more plainly, the 
‘Act now consists of nearly 30 sections, 
66 rules and several schedules. The 
sections must be obeyed in the letter 
and the spirit; but the rules and the 
schedules may be obeyed in che spirit 
only, provided of course that there is 
‘mo such substantial departure from the 
principles laid down in the body of the 
Act as would affect the result. We will 
‘mention this matter further in another 
article in which we shall discuss the 
leading case of Woodward v. Sarsons. 

The Ballot Act will be ever memor- 
able in that it abolished the hustings. 
It ushered in the ballot and the secrec 
vote, and, despite the faults that time 
has proved, the sincerity of its authors 
can never be in doubt. The main pro- 
visions concern the procedure act nom- 
inations, the procedure at the poll, and 
the procedure at the count. Its other 
effects are that everyone concerned in 
these matters must be sworn to 
secrecy and it defines the duties and 
“powers of returning and_ election 
‘officers. It is not a Corrupt Practices 
‘Act, but it adds to the offences that may 
be committed at an election. It is also 
this Act which prescribes the forms of 
Nomination, Ballot Paper and sundry 
“notices. 


Hours of Polling Acts. 

There are two Acts, that of 1885 and 
1913. The first applies to Municipal as 
well as Parliamentary elections, but 
the second, extending the hours, on 
application, applies to Parliamentary 
Elections only. 

Representation of the People Acts, 1918. 

Big inroads on the Ballot Act were 
made by the R.P. Act, 1918. Several 
sections and sub-sections were repealed 
and there were other modifications. 
The advent of the absent and proxy 
voters necessitated new procedure, some 
of which was provided for by Act of 
Parliament and che rest by Orders in 


Council. The new: woman voter also 

compelled minor changes. 

Economy (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Act, 1926. 


An incidental effect of this Act, not 
necessarily an economy, was to provide 
for the marking of ballot papers with 
the official mark before the opening of 
the poll instead of when the person 
voces; and to make provision for deal- 
ing with forged ballot papers. It is 
somewhat surprising to find that the 
addition to the declaration of secrecy 
also made by the Act is little known, 
and probably very few people in the 
last two years have been sworn in after 
having had read to. them (as provided) 
the whole of the section as it now 
stands. 

And now we have ended this tire- 
some recital, and may proceed to a 
more interesting and popular review of 
all that is implied. 

Strictly speaking the Balloc Act is-an 
Act to ‘‘amend the procedure”’ at elec- 
tions, and it might be sufficient for our 
subject to relate in their order, the suc- 
cessive steps ac an election. It seems 
desirable, however, to first examine the 
authority and powers of the people who 
will conduct the election, i.e., the 
returning officer, his deputies, presid- 
ing officers, clerks, etc. ; for in this way 
we shall clarify ‘the air and remove 
some misconceptions. It will not be 
necessary in doing this to detail the 
duties ascribed to each officer for these 
will appear as we explain the procedure 
later. 

The Returning Officer. 

The office of returning officer is one 
of ancient origin and high importance. 
He is variously the sheriff, mayor or 
even chairman of the local council. But 
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in the great majority of cases the 
Returning Officer does little more than 
receive the Writ and dispatch the return 
to the clerk of the Crown. 


The Acting-Returning Officer, who is 
the Registration Officer for the area 
nowadays, automatically takes the 
place of the Returning Officer in all 
matcers unless the latter expressly 
reserves the whole or certain functions 
to himself. The acting R.O. may 
appoint a deputy and the Deputy Act- 
ing-Returning Officer in turn assumes 
the authority and powers of a R.O. 


Returning officers, acting, deputy, or 
original, have certain disabilities. As 
we have seen neither they, their part- 
ners or clerks, or the partners or clerks 
of any election official they employ, 
must act as agent for either of the 
candidates. Neither must any of these 
persons have been employed in any 
capacity about the election by one of 
the candidates. The R.O. cannot be a 
candidate for the Division for which he 
acts and if he has a vote he cannot 
exercise it; although if a voter he may 
give a casting vote where mecessary. 
The Acting R.O. is, of course, sworn 
in to secrecy and in 1926 a second 
clause was added to the Declaration 
of Secrecy excepting the R.O., and 
him only, from the general prohibition 
against examining the back of ballot 
papers. 

The returning officer is the supreme 
local authority in any election. It is 
he who provides everything necessary 
for the contest both in men and 
material, and who, while in one sense 
is merely an instrument for carrying 
out certain procedure, possesses in 
another sense a limited judicial 
authority. His powers are summarised 
by Section 8 of the Ballot Act as fol- 
lows :— 


“Subject co the provisions of this 
Act, every returning officer shall pro- 
vide such nomination papers, polling 
stations, ballot boxes, ballot papers, 
stamping instruments, copies of the 
register of voters, and other things, 
appoint and pay such officers, and do 
such other acts and things as may be 
necessary for effectually conducting 
an election in manner provided by 
this Act.” : 


The steps a returning officer is 
required to take are as follows.:— 


1. On receipt of the writ he must 
give public notice of the day and 
piace and time appointed for nomina- 
tions and of the day in which the poll 
will be taken in case the election i 
contested ; and of the time and place 
where nomination papers may be 
obtained. 

2. He must sit for the receipt of 
nominations for two hours (between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and 3 p.m.) and 
for one hour aiterwards for the pur- 
purpose of hearing objections. 

3- Having received the nomina- 
tions and the deposits of the candi- 
dates he must give public notice of 
the nominations and of the fact that 
a poll will be taken; and the day of 
same and the hour during which the 
poll will be open. 

4. He must give public notice of 
the names and addresses of the elee 
tion agents who have been named to 
him and of the sub-agents whose 
names are sent to him by the election 
agents. 

5. He must engage the polling 
stations and provide the material for 
them. 

6. He must appoint a presiding 
officer to preside at each station and 
such clerks as are deemed necessary 
for the purpose of assisting these 
officers. He will also make such 
arrangements as are necessary for 
preserving order by the assistance of 
the police. 


7- He will send out the ballot 
papers co absent voters and arrange 
for their proper receipt and custody. 

8. He will give notice to the agents 
of the candidates of the opening of 
the ballot papers from absent voters 
and of the time and place for count- 
ing of che votes. 

9. He will appoint his counting 
assistants and take such other steps 
as are necessary for proceeding with 
the count. 

10. He will announce the result, 
dispatching the return (i.e., the 
result) co the Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery, and finally dispatch the 
ballot paners and documents used in 
the election to the same quarter. 


11. He will receive the return of 
election expenses from the agents of 
the candidate, publish a summary 
thereof and retain same for inspection 
for a period of two years. 
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This brief but not exhaustive sum- 
mary will suffice us for the moment and 
we shall dot the I’s and cross the T’s 
as to details in a later chapter. 


Presiding Officer’s Poll Clerks, etc. 


The Returning Officer must appoint 
and pay such officers as are necessary 
for effectually conducting the election. 
He is obliged to appoint a Presiding 
Officer . to preside at each polling 
station, but he is not precisely directed 
as to how many clerks he shall appoint 
or even whether he shall appoint a clerk 
at every station. The practice is, of 
course, to do so. 

The Presiding Officer holds an 
important office and is the representa- 
tive of the Returning Officer in his 
particular station. He is president in 
his station and holds power to compel 
his authority and to keep order. Ic is 
also his business to see that the 
directions as to voting are properly 
tarried out. We shall study these 
directions next month. 


We have already seen what may dis- 
qualify a Presiding Officer. Apart 
from this any adult person is eligible 
for this office. Presiding Officers are 
paid and they must be sworn into 
secrecy. They have the right to vote 
but provisions exist by which the 
employees of the Returning Officer may 
vote at a different station to the one 
they would normally vote at, and in this 
way they are able to vote at their own 
station. 


The Presiding Officer has power to 
‘adjourn the poll if the proceedings are 
interrupted by riot or open violence. It 
is he who administers oaths to voters 
where necessary, and it is his duty to 
give certain offenders into custody. The 
Presiding Officer is definitely instructed 
to regulate the number of eleccors who 
may be admitted to a station at a time, 
and he must exclude all other persons 
except the voters, his clerks, the candi- 
date’s agents, and the Constables on 
duty. Numbertakers, therefore, or 
candidates’ touts, should not be 

admitted to the polling station. 


The Presiding Officer has power to 
delegate his functions cto his clerk—all 
of them, except the power to order 
offenders into custody. 


There is nothing to prevent a Pre- 
siding Officer or his clerk leaving his 


station for any reasonable purpose so 
long as his absence does not amount to 
culpable neglect. Absence, however, is 
both undesirable and risky. It is 
important to remember that the power 
of ordering persons who misconduct 
themselves at the polling station into 
custody must not be so exercised as to 
prevenc any elector from having an 
opportunity of voting. 


From the above we shall have 
gleaned also something of the duties of 
a poll clerk. This officer is also paid 
and has the same disabilities and rights 
to vote. He is under the direction of 
the Presiding Officer and must obey 
his instructions. 


No specific duties for the clerk are 
laid down by the Ballot Act, but the 
latter lays down exactly how the voting 
shall take place, and it is customary for 
the work co be divided according to the 
circumstances of the particular polling 
station. Thus in a busy station where 
perhaps two clerks are provided the 
Presiding Officer does not himself 
handle the Ballot Papers or register, 
but exercises his supervisory functions 
only. In the more common case where 
one clerk is provided the usual thing is 
for the poll clerk to take charge of the 
register, find the elector on the register, 
and to call out the number, name and 
description of the elector as required 
by the Rules. The Presiding Officer in 
that case gives out the Ballot Paper 
and exercises other functions as 
required 


(In continuation of this article next 
month we shall deal at length with the 
procedure at the Polling Stations and at 
the Count.) 


PENCILS!!! 


Ah! the very thing. Adver- 

tise coming events profitably. 

Pencils with special imprints 

for Bazaars, Election and 

Branch Funds—for samples 
(2d.) write 


SIMON BIRKBECK, Keswick 
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PARTY COLOURS. 


(Reprinted from the “ Birmingham 
Daily Post.’’) 


The announceinent that the Middlesex 
Unionist Association intends to adhere 
to red and white as its emblem during 
the General Election brought no sur- 
prise—though red and white is not con- 
sidered the normal Unionist colour—to 
the campaigning headquarters of the 
three parties. 

With the advent of a new electorate, 
presumably free of old associations, 
with party leaders speaking by radio to 
half-a-dozen constituencies at once, or 
maybe to the whole country, it was 
thought timely to end a diversity of 
symbols originating perhaps in the 
livery of some old county family, per- 
haps in its coat of arms, perhaps in its 
racing colours or perhaps on a choice 
based on an old cag like ‘‘Green is for- 
saken and yellow forsworn,’’ or ‘‘She 
covered it in violets blue in sign of 
truth.”’ 

The Unionist party headquarters 
wished to adopt red, white and blue, at 
present its colour in thirty-four places; 
but it was found, aparc from the 
expense of red, white and blue (from a 
printing point of view) that Independ- 
ents are very fond of this colour, and 
that the Liberals have used it here and 
there. 

The Liberals have made no recent 
attempt ac homogeneity, but only 
because they realised that it would fail. 
The Labour party, however, canvassed 
opinion in all the constituencies, con- 
sidered alternative colours, picked out 
provisionally an altogether new emblem 
of red, white and emerald green, and 
then, when the reports revealed the ex- 
traordinary diversity of favours, decided 
that the old order would have to con- 
tinue. It had been intended that where 
red was already in use the addition of 
white and green was to be optional, 
and thac it was to be optional even 
“where for any special reason the use 
of other colours is so ingrained that the 
alternative colours would be disadvan- 
tageous.’’ Red, green and white, the 
red predominating, had been hit upon 
because it would conflict least with the 
existing colours of other parties. 


Abortive as the Labour party’s effort 
has been, it has been eminently worth 
while for the exact information 
obtained, probably for the first time, as 


«a 
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in different constituenc:es but in differ-— 


ent distric:s of the sam2 constituency. 4 
Such diversicy is, ef course, very a 


standing. 


The present diversity, now reduced to. 
figures, is astonishing. ‘here are “not 
fewer than 55 party cu‘ilems, from 
vibrant red or ‘“‘truthful’’ blue or 
“thoughtful”’ yellow, to amber, lemon, 
purple, mauve, bold red, Oxford blue, 
Royal blue, dark blue, light blue, violet, 
gold and Murray Tartan. 


Broadly speaking, blue has always 
been associated with Unionists, red 
with Labour, and yellow with Liberals, 
but this is found to be true only to the 
following extent: 53 per cent. of 
Unionists favour blue, 30 per cent. of 
the Labour party red, and 20 per cent; 
of Liberals yellow. 


The county which conforms most 
nearly to the accepted idea is York- 
shire, where blue is approved by Union- 
ists in 96 per cent. of districts, yellow 
by Liberals in 84 per cent., and red by 
Labour supporters in 80 per cent. In 
Lancashire, while blue prevails with the 
Unionists to the extent of 90 per cent.,; 
in only 9 per cent. of districts is Labour 
red and in only 7 per cent. is Liberalism 
yellow, the latter being 83 per cent. 
red. 


In Warwickshire, including Birming- 
ham, blue is predominant, but it is 
worn by the Liberals, and the Conser- 
vatives wear (70 per cent.) red, whic 
and blue, and Labour supporters ra 
and gold. Red and yellow used to be 
considered the official Labour colour, 
but only 45 districts conform, 17 being 
in Lancashire, while in London Labour 
favours red and orange. 


Here are some of the 55 emblems— 
green and white, yellow and black, 
pink and white, red and green, orange 
and purple red, yellow and green; red, 
yellow and blue, purple and gold, yellow 
and violet, pink and purple; -yellow, 
white and. green, lemon and black, red 
and Union Jack. : 


, 
9 


—— “~ 


NO GUARDIANS ELECTIONS © 
THIS YEAR, 3 

As we go to press a Home Office 
Order reaches us postponing the Guar- 
dians Elections for the current year. _ 
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_ THIS MONTH’S QUESTIONS. 
(See Training Scheme). 


1. Who gives ‘‘notice of election?” 
What action would you take imme- 
diately this notice is given to secure 
good eve-of-the-poll demonstrations ? 

2. A man_was born on rst April, 
1908. Can he become a candidate for a 
constituency for which the nominations 
are fixed for 31st March, 1929? 

3. What privileges can be exercised 
by a candidate prior to nomination ? 

4. “‘A”’ is a candidate for B—— 
constituency. The writ was issued on 
ast February. On 28th January ‘‘A”’ 
‘paid £30 as rent for a furnished house 
for his own use during the election. He 
has since engaged a central committee 
room, and two clerks, besides ordering 
certain printing. He has acted legally 
in all these matters. What other action 
can you assume he has taken? 

5 What notifications should be 
given to the returning officer before the 
appointment of the poll, and by whom? 

6. The following appointments have 
been made in a certain election :— 

1. An hon. election agent, 

2. Three sub-agents, 

3. Three clerks to serve under the 

sub-agencs. 


State by whom all these appointments 
might have been made? 
7. Can the candidate incur any 
_ expense during an election; if so, on 
‘what matters may he spend? 
8. The election agent in a certain 
election has appointed ten clerks of 
‘whom four will also act as polling 
agents. They, and five of the others, 
will also attend at the counting of the 
votes. The tenth clerk will serve in 
neither of these capacities, but he will 
attend the nominations in place of the 
election agenc. State how many or these 
officials should be sworn in to secrecy, 
and when? 
. 9. Who engages the 


Rooms at an election? 


Committee 


1o. Can a candidate ‘‘engage’’ a pub- 
lic elementary school during an elec- 
tion? Under what condtions may he 
“fuse” a public elementary school with- 
out payment of rent? 


t1.. How: many polling and counting 
agents may be appointed by the election 
agent? 


a 


12. “*B”’ is a candidate who has 
named himself as his own election 
agent. Immediately after nominations 
he desires to appoint another person as 
his agent. Can he do so, and, if so 
what steps should he take? 


13. An election agent attends with 
his candidate at nominations. He has 
with him the nomination papers and 
#150 in legal tender. What should he 
do with (a) the papers and (b) the £150. 

14. When does an election agent’s 
duties cease? 

15. ““C”’ is an election agent in a 
Borough Division. Assuming he has 
no paid staff are there any of his 
assistants whose names should be noti- 
fied to the returning officer? 


(Concluded from page 24.) 

the Council will also confirm the 
minutes of its own General Purposes 
Committee and the action of the Meet- 
ing of Ratepayers. In the latter event, 
can one hundred ratepayers, upon 
requisition, demand that a Poll of the 
Electors be taken on the question of 
acquiring the Water Supply? . 

I ought to say that it is extremely 
likely that a Poll will be taken on che 
question of the Corporation applying for 
powers to scrap the trams and run 
omnibuses, although the Ratepayers’ 
Meeting resolved that this was to be 
scruck out of the Bill. 


Answer. We are of the opinion that 
our friends are unable to demand a poll 
for the reinsertion of clauses in the Bill 
which the Council has withdrawn. 

The regulations say :—*‘The Mayor or 
Chairman shall proceed to take - the 
opinion by poll of the electors on the re- 
solutions to which any requisition relates 
unless a poll is rendered unnecessary by 
the withdrawal of the requisition or by 
a resolution of the Council withdrawing 
the Bill, or the part or parts or clause 
or clauses to which the resolution with 
reference co which the poll is required 
relates.”’ 

It appears to us that if the Council 
withdraws a clause there is no remedy 
to secure its reinsertion. Objection can 
of course be taken to any part that 
remains if 100 electors sign a requisition 
for a poll within seven days. It is of 
course possible to challenge the whole 
bill in order to re-open the whole issue, 
but it is probably not desirable to do 
BOs lao 
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CHILDREN ON THE NEW REGISTER 
WILL THEY VOTE? 


Evidence is accumulating that the 
vastness of the task of registering sev- 
eral millions new voters added to official 
slackness in many areas is going to 
result in a General Election register 
almost as unsatisfactory as that of 
1918. 

A number of instances have been 
reported of children being registered in 
the new lists. In one town at least the 
number of such instances has, inno- 
cently or otherwise, assumed serious 
proportions. There is yet time before 
the Register is closed co get these put 
right, and we are of opinion that the 
Registration Officer has power to 
correct the lists in this respect without 
formal objection. 


In view of the illiteracy of so many 
of those called upon to fill up the forms, 
and the fact that some of them treated 
the forms as census papers, we shall be 
surprised if all the vigilance of the 
official staff and the party agents is 


sufficient to prevent a goodly crop of. 


under-age voters for the General Elec- 
tion. What will happen when they try 
to vote? 


Unfortunately, the law on this sub- 
ject is not so clear as it might be. In 
1924 the Home Office Memorandum for 
the Guidance of Returning Officers con- 
tained a paragraph on this matter with 
which we disagree, and it is to be hoped 
some clearer instruction will be given 
for the coming election. The para- 
graph read :— 


“Occasionally by inadvertence 
children become registered as Parlia- 
mentary electors. Persons under the 
age of 21 years are, however, 
expressly prohibited from voting by 
Section 7 of 7 and & Will. 3, c 25; 
and by Sections 9 and 10 of the 
Corrupt and Illegal Practices Pre- 
vention Act, 1883, a person who votes 
or induces or procures a person to 
vote knowing that he or such person 
is prohibited by statute from vocing 
at such election is guilty of an illegal 
practice for which the offender is, on 
summary conviction, liable to a fine 
of £100 and is disqualified for a 
period of five years for being regis- 
tered as an elector and voting at any 
election in the constituency. 


“Tt is, of course, for the Acting 


Returning Officer to decide whether 
the presiding officer shall be instructed 
to refuse the vote in such a case ; but 
if he is not so instructed it “is 
suggested that, in any case where a 
child obviously of tender age is 
brought to the polling station by a 
relative, agent or other person, a 
ballot paper should not be supplied 
withouc it first being explained by the 
presiding officer that not only the child 
but any person inducing or procuring 
him or her to vote is guilty of an 
offence punishable as above-men- 
tioned. In spite of this caution the 
ballot paper is demanded and the vote 
is allowed co be recorded, the presid- 
ing officer should report the facts of 
the case to the Acting Returning 
Officer with the view to his taking 
the necessary steps to secure the 
prosecution of the offenders in acecord- 
ance with the provisions of the Act of 
1883. 

“The adoption of this procedure is 
suggested only in cases where the 
infancy of the elector is so apparent 
as to be beyond all reasonable doubt.”" 


We object to the presumption in the 
second paragraph that Acting-Returning 
Officers have the matter in their own 
hands to give instructions to refuse the 
votes of infants or to let them vote! 
We submit too that che first paragraph 
incorrectly states the law upon the sub- 


ject. The Act of William of Orange 
says :— 

‘““Noe person whatsoever being 
under the age of one-and-twenty 


yeares shall act any tyme hereafter 
bee admitted to give his voice for elee- 
tion of any member or members to 
serve in this present or any future 
Parliament and that no person here- 
after shall be capable of being elected 
a member to serve in this or any 
future Parliament who is not of the 
age of one-and-twenty yeares and 
every election or return of any per- 
son under that age is hereby declared 
to be null and void. And if any such 
minor hereafter chosen shall presume 
to sit or vote in Parliament he shall 
incur such penalties and forfeitures 
as if he had presumed to sit and vote 
in Parliament without being chosen 
or returned.’ 
(Continued on page 36.) 
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DON’T 
WASTE MONEY! 


Book 
JESSIE STEPHEN 


the propagandist who is 
peppy and convincing. 


DAYS | or WEEKS. 


For terms address her at 
42, VICARAGE ROAD, 
LONDON, S.E.5 
marking your envelope 
“Speaker” in top ieft- 
hand corner. This is im- 
portant if you want a 
speedy reply. 
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(Continued from page 22.) 
present at the issue of ballot papers to 
absent vocers. He is entitled to do the 
same thing at the proceedings when the 
absent voters’ ballot boxes are opened. 
This is usually immediately before the 
time fixed for the counting of the votes. 

The election agent must also be 
afforded the opportunity of taking the 
addresses of absent voters to whom 
ballot papers are sent, prior to their 
issue. Immediately the writ is issued 
such addresses are revised from informa- 
tion received from the naval and 
military authorities. 

The election agent has power to 
appoint one polling (personation) agent 
for each station. He may appoint 
counting agents to attend che counting 
of the votes, but the number of same is 
not laid down by law and in practice 
lies at the discretion of the returning 
officer. 

The election agent has no express 
‘ight to be present at nominations un- 
ess he is a proposer or seconder or he 
s nominated by his candidate as the 
fone other person’’ allowed to attend 
at these proceedings. 

(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 34.) 

From the above it would seem that 
the force of the prohibition is noc on the 
voter, but on the officers who conduct 
the poll, who are not co admit an infant 
to vote. Further, this Act provides its 
own penalties and if we are right in 
our submission the penalty laid down 
by the -C.I.P.P/A. 1883, does noc apply, 
and it is only applicable where the pro- 
hibition is on the voter. 

Another assumption of the circular is 
that if the boy or girl insists on having 
a ballot paper he or she must have it 
(unless the R.O. has ordered other- 
wise!). While this point is open to 
doubt it must be said also that for a 
presiding officer to catechise and 
threaten voters {as advised by this cir- 
cular) appears to us a flagranc defiance 
of the Parliamentary Registration Act, 
1843. 

In all the cases which are relied upon 
to show that the presiding officer has no 
power to refuse a ballot paper to a 
person on the register (even though he 
Knows him to be prohibited from vot- 
ing), none of such cases refer to in- 
fanis. 

However it be, the situation calls for 
more enlightenment than we have got, 
and for uniformity in all constituencies. 
Our own view is that children incur no 
penalty by voting but thac the presiding 
officers ought to prevent them doing so. 
It would seem desirable that another 
question should be authorised to be 
asked of voters, if necessary, such as 
“Are you of the age of one-and-cwenty 
years?"’ 

It seems ciear that the votes of minors 
are liable to be struck out on a scrutiny. 


PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS 
Prompt Printing. Crown Bills 50, 
8/6; 100, 10/6. 

Handbills with special Labour 
Message on back 1,000, 13'6; 2,000 
take Carriage paid, Return of 
pos i 

Cood 2d, Pencils with name printed, 


5 gross lots at 9/-; 10 gross lots 
at 8/3.. 


J. S. Reynolds & Co., Ltd., Labour 
Printers, Ripley, Derbys. 

PORTABLE Open-air Speakers’ Plat- 
forms supplied.—For particulars, apply 


to H. W. Bingley, 106 Dunlace Road, 
Clapton Park, E.s5. 
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that for good printing, at 
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BLACKFRIARS PRESS Ltd. 
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LEICESTER 
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PRESENTATION TO C. C. JONE 

Clem. Jones was the first iti 
Agent for the Smethwick Trades and 
Labour Council, and for a period of 
years ending in 1924 had a remarkable 
success in building up a_ political 
machine in the Smethwick Divisi 
He left to undertake the great 
responsibilities of District Organiser 
the South-Western Area. 

Although years have elapsed since 
was their agent, the Smethwick peop! 
could not forget their old guide, phi 
sopher and friend and recently a pre 
sentation was made to him in the 
of a four-drawer foolscap filing cabinet 
At the presentation Ald. Betts, 
Williets, councillors and friends gal 
all bore testimony to the painstaki 
effort and the systematic work put 
during ‘‘Clem’s’’ sojourn at Sm 
wick. Although “Clem” could not 
with us owing to the exacting duties 
a Bye-Election, it was fele that in spi 
he was with us and the terms used 
all speakers when referring to hin 
proved that there was more than 
official connection between ‘‘Clem’* 
them ; rather that there was an abidi 
friendship and affection. 


